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LOVE  I  N  A  VILLAGE.. 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

Garden  tastefully  laid  out. 

Rosetta  l.  h.  and  Lucinda,  r.  h.  are  discovered  at 
Work,  sealed  upon  Tzco  Garden  Chairs. 

DUET. 

HOPE  !  thou  nurse  of  young  desirej 
Fairy  promiser  of  joy; 

^Lpted  vapour,  glow-w'orm  fire, 

^ate  sweet,  that  ne’er  can  cloy 

Lucin.  Hope  !  Uhniearnest  of  delight, 

Softest  sootlTfei;.^  the  mind  ; 

Balmy  cordial,  pr^l^pk^t  bright, 

Surest  friend  the  ^vrfe^ed  find  : 

Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still, 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest ; 

With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill, 

_ And  in  wishes  make  ms  blest. 


Lucin.  Heicho- 


-Rosetta ! 


I'M  imlJjL 

ve  in  a  jmlag^in 


lios.  Well,  child,  what  do  you  say, 

Lucin.  'Fis  a  mg  to  live  . 

hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  with  a  preposterous 

gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated  maiden  aunt. _ I 

am  lieartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason — But  ’tis  in  a  great  measure 
your  own  fault  :  here  is  this  Mr.  Eustace,  a  man  of 
character  :  he  likes  you,  you  like  hi 


jUlfUfyiA 


....... .nrinarrrnjr  .  iic  yuu,  yOU  llKe  Him;  yoU 

know  one  another’s  minds,  and  yet  you  wdl  not  resolve 
to  make  yourself  happy  with^himA»^  ‘^xyt 


mce  can  you  inherit 
So  slaVi^i  a  spirit  t 
Confin’d 

Now  fondleJ)Hi<^  chid, 
l^ermitted,  forbul^  ^ 

’Tis  leading  the  life  of  vt 


nd  chain’d  to  a  loff  > 

o  * 


For  shame,  you  a  lover ! 
More  flnnness  discover; 

- - 


/ 
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Act.  I. 


ike  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope 
iteSh^aini  .be^Vee, 

Run  riot  like  me7~7 — 

And  to  perfect  the  nicture,  elop^I^ 

iRos.  a'osses  to  u.  ii. 

Lucm.  And  this  is  your  advice? 

Ros.  Positively. 

Jjucin.  Here’s  iny  hand;  positively  I’ll  follow  it — I 
have  already  sent  to  iny  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  the 
country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come  hither  this  day: 
we  will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  settle  all  preli¬ 
minaries — And  then — But  take  notice,  whenever  we 
decamp,  you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Oh  !  madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion’io  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you — But  you  say  you 
got  acquainted  with  this  spark,  while  you  were  with 
your  mother,  during  her  last  illness  at  Bath,  so  that 
your  father  hastiever  seen  him? 

Lucin.  Neverin  his  life,  my  dear;  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my  having 
any  such  connexion  :  my  aunt,  indeed,  has  her  doubts 
and  surmises ;  but,  besides  that  ray  father  will  not  allow 
any  one  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  established 
raa»Jm  between  these  affectionate  relations,  never  to 
agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros.  Except  being  absurd;  you  must  allow  they 

sympathize  perfectly  in  that - -But  now  we  are  on 

the  subject,  I  desire  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  this 
wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this  father  of  yours?  He 

.'hmn  Lm.ico 

Lucin.  Nay,  I’ll  assure  you  he  has  been  a  wag  in  his 
time — you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Ros.  W retched  me ;  to  fall  into  such  hands,  wdio  have" 
been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  my  parents  to  avoid 

an  odious  marriage - You  smile  at  that  now;  and 

I  know  you  think  me  whimsical,  as  you  have  oi'ten  told 
me;  but  you  must  excuse  my  being  a  little  over  deli- 
this  particular. 

AIR. 

My  heart’s  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  lie  my  voice  ; 
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No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 

Till  first  he’s  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature’s  laws  ; 

And  children  still  obey  ; 

And  is  there  then  no, saving  clause. 

Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Lucin.  Well,  but  my  dear  mad  girl - 

Ros.  Lucinda,  don’t  talk  to  me — Was  your  father  to 
go  to  London,  meet  there  by  accident  with  an  old  fel¬ 
low,  as  wrong-headed  as  himself,  and  in  a  fit  of'absurd 
friendship  agree  to  marry  you  to  that  old  fellow’s  son, 
whom  you  had  never  seen,  without  consulting  your  in¬ 
clinations,  or  allowing  you  a  negative,  in  case  he  should 
not  prove  agreeable - 

Lucin.  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I  confess— 
yet,  when  I  see  you  m  the  character  of  a  chambermaid — 
— Ros.  It  is  the  only  character,  ray  dear,  in  which  I 
could  hope  to  lie  concealed  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  I  w'as 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when,  in  consequence  of 
our  old  boarding-school  friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to 
receive  me  in  this  capacity :  for  we  expected  the  par¬ 
ties  tiie  very  next  week. 

Lucin.  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your  intended 
spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  such 
ill-concerted  nuptials  as  you  were? 

• - Ros.  More  than  so;  he  wrote  to  advise  me,  by  all 

means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  breaking  them  off, 
for  he  had  rather  return  to  his  dear  studies  at  Oxford  ; 
and  after  that,  what  hopes  could  I  have  of  being  happy 
with  him? 

Lucin.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  strange 
rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at  home?  I  warrant, 

during  this  month  you  have  been  absent - 

- Ros.  Oh  !  don’t  mention  it,  my  dear;  I  have  had  so 

many  admirers  since  I  commenced  Abigail,  that  I  am 
i  quite  charmed  with  my  situation — But  hold,  who  stalks 
I  yonder  into  the  yard,  that  the  dogs  are  so  glad  to  see  ? 

Lucin.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live  !  He  is  come  to 
pay  my  father  a  visit;  and  never  more  luckily,  for  he 
always  forces  him  abroad.  By  the  way,  what  will  you 
do  with  yourself,  while  I  stepiiHo  the  house  to  see  after 
my  trusty  messenger  IJodge  ?  b  5 
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Ros.  No  matter ;  I’ll  sit  down  in  that  arbour,  and 
listen  to  il»e  singing  of  the  birds:  you  know  lam  fond 
of  melancholy  amusements. 

Lucin.  So  it  seems,  indeed  :  sure,  Rosetta,  none  of 
your  admirers  had  power  to  touch  your  heart  j  you  are 
not  in  love,  I  hope  ? 

Ros.  In  love!  that’s  pleasant :  who  do  you  suppose 
I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Lucin.  Why,  let  me  see - What  do  you  think  of 

Thomas,  our  gardener?  There  he  is,  \_looking  off,  l.  h.] 
at  the  other  end  ol  the  walk — He’s  a  pretty  young  man, 
and  the  servants  say  he’s  always  writing  verses  on  you. 

Ros.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  you  are  very  silly. 

Lucin.  Indeed,  Rosetta,  that  blush  makes  you  look 
very  handsome. 

Ros,  Blush  !  I  am  sure  I  don’t  blush. 

Lucin.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ros.  Pshaw, Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous? 

Lucin.  Well,  don’t  be  angry,  and  I  have  done — But 
suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you  help  yourself? 

\^Exeunt  into  the  Arbour,  r.  h. 

Enter  Young  Meadows — l,  h.  u.  e. 

Y.  Mead.  Let  me  see — on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  at 
Imlf  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning — [Taking  out  a 
Pocket  Boo/c.] — I  left  my  father’s  house,  unknown  to 
any  one,  having  made  tree  with  a  coat  and  jacket  of 
our  gardener’s  which  fitted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise  ; 
— so  says  my  pocket-book ;  and  chance  directing  me 
to  this  village,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  I 
procured  a  recommendation  to  the  worshipful  Justice 
Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his  pumpkins 
and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my  father  see  I  chose 
to  run  any  lengths,  rather  than  submit  to  what  his  ob¬ 
stinacy  would  have  forced  me,  a  marriage  against  my 
inclination,  with  a  vyoman  I  never  saw.  [Puts  up  the 
Book,  and  takes  up  a  Watering-pot-l — Here  I  have 
been  three  weeks,  and  in  that  time  lamas  much  altered 
as  if  I  changed  my  nature  with  my  habit.  ’Sdeath,  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid  !  And  yet,  if  I  could 
foigct  that  lam  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Mea¬ 
dows — But  that’s  impossible. 
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Ha!  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  pass’d  by  that 
arbour  ?  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading  there  !  The  trem¬ 
bling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my  eyes  were  not  mistaken 
— Here  she  comes.  [RetireSj  l.  h. 

Elite?'  Rosetta,  from  an  Arbour. — r.  h. 

Kos.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it,  and  yet 
I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even  to  myself — Marry, 
hang  the  fellow,  for  not  being  a  gentleman. 

Y.  Mead.  I  am  determined  1  won’t  speak  to  her— 
J[Tu?'ning  to  a  Rose-tree,  and  plucking  the  Flowers.^ 
Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer  myself:  besides, 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  the  girl  has  no  aversion 
to  me :  and,  as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  of  what  can  never 
happen.  \_Rums  a  Tune.'\  Pshaw!  rot  these  roses,  how 
they  prick  one’s  fingers  ! 

Ros.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me;  but  so  much  the 
better.  I’ll  be  as  indifferent  as  he  is.  I  am  sure  the  poor 
lad  likes  me :  and  if  I  was  to  give  him  any  encourage¬ 
ment,  I  suppose  the  next  thing  he  talked  of  would  be 
buying  a  ring,  and  being  asked  in  church — Oh,  dear 
pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  thought. 

Y.  Mead.  Ila!  going  without  a  word!  a  look! — I 
can’t  bear  that — Mrs.  Rosetta,  I  am  gathering  a  few 
roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take  them  in  with  you. 

Ros.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady’s 
flower- pots  are  full. 

Y.  Mead.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for  yourself, 
then  l^Catching  hold  of  her.^  What’s  the  matter  yoii 
look  as  if  you  were  angry  with  me. 

Ros.  Pray,  let  go  my  hand. 


"xm.  - 

^  I  been  by  Fate  decreed 
SonmSumible  cottage  swain ; 

In  fair  Rosetta^ight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  th^lain  ; 

What  bliss  had  I  beentHym  to  taste, 
Which  now  I  ne’er  inustKlm^ 

Ye  envious  pow’rs!  why  have^ 

My  fair  one’s  lot  so  low  1 
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y.  Mead.  Nay,  pry’thee,  why  is  this  ?  you  shii’ii’t  go, 
I  have  soiuething  to  say  to  you. 

Ros.  WfelJ,  but  I  must  go,  I  will  go;  I  desire,  Mr. 

Thomas-^ - 


AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  why 
Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  ? 

Cease,  oh  !  cease,  to  persevere, 

Speak  not  what  I  must  not  hear  ; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore ; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  n.  n. 

Y.  Mead.  This  girl  is  a  riddle — That  she  loves  me, 
I  think  tliere  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  she  takes  a  thou¬ 
sand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it:  and  yet  when  I 
speak  to  her,  she  will  hardly  give  me  an  answer ;  and  if 
I  attempt  the  smallest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant 
— I  feel  my  passion  for  her  grow  every  day  more  and 

more  violent - Well,  would  I  marry  her?  avouW-T 

make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I  couW?  Two  tilings,  called 
prudence  and  honour,  forbid  kittle?.  \^\'hat  am  I  pur¬ 
suing  then?  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid  this 
snare  in  my  way.  However,  there  is  one  comfort,  it  is 
in  my  power  to  fly  from  it;  if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate?  I 
am  distracted,  unable  to  determine  any  thing. 


AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 
Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try  ; 
t  Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her, 

f  And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 

'  Now  prepar’d  with  scorn  to  treat  her, 

Ev’ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave  ; 

Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  myself  a  slave.  r.  h. 

SCENE  11. — A  Ha/Tin  Justice  Woodcock’s  House. 

Hawthorn,  L.  ii.  with  a  Fozv ling-piece  in  his 
Hand,  and  a  Net  with  Birds  at  his  Girdle. 


AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Liv’d  on  the  river  Dee  ; 

He  work’d  and  sung  from  morn  till  night  • 
No  lark  more  blithe  than  he.  ’ 


Jet  L 
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And  this  the  burden  of  his  song, 

For  ever  us’d  to  be, 

I  care  for  nobody,  net  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me. 

House  here,  house !  what,  all  gadding,  all  abroad ; 
house,  I  say,  hilli  ho  ho  ! 

J.  Wood.  [Without,^  Here's  a  noise  !  here’s  a  racket! 
William  1  Robert  I  Hodge  1  why  does  not  somebody  an¬ 
swer.^  Odds  n)y  life,  I  believe  tl)e  fellows  have  lost 
their  hearing ! 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. — r.  h. 

Oh,  Master  Hawthorn  !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such 
madcap — Are  you  there? 

Hawth.  Am  I  here?  Yes:  and  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find  the  good 
effects  of  it  by  this  time :  but  you  have  got  the  lazy  un¬ 
wholesome  London  fashion,  of  lying  a  bed  iiva  morning, 
and  there’s  gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in 
bed  five  minutes  after  sun-rise  these  thirty,  years,  am  ge- 
i  nerally  up  before  it;  and  I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic 
(  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  in  compliment  to  a 
cousin  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  that  had  just  set  up  bu¬ 
siness. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Master  Hawthorn,  let  me  tell 
t  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;*  for  I  say  sleep 
I  is  necessary  for  a  man  I  ay,  and  I’ll  maintain  it. 

Hawth.  What,  when  I  maintain  the  contrary.? — 
{  )'uu,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are  a  ricn  man] 

ih  lirajT^Wlwmrship,  a  justice  of  peace,  andall  that;  but 
I  learn  to,knovv~tfTe-a:es^ctthat  is  due  to  the  sound  froni 
:  ItheinfiriD;  and  allowntg^^lmt  superiority  a'good  con\ 
iKtitutlon  giyps  me.  over  Yniif-Health  Is  the  greatest  of 
all  possessions  ;  and  ’tis  a  maxim  Vvith  me,  that  an  hale 
i  cobler  is  a  better  man  than  a  sick  king. 

J.  Wood,  Well,  well,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Hawth.  And  so  would  you  too,  if  you  would  take 
I  my  advice.  A  sportsman !  why  there  is  nothing  like 
it:  I  vvould  not  exchange  the  satisfaction  I  feel  while 
I  am  beating  the  lawns  and  thickets  about  my  little 
j  farm,  forall  the  entertainments  and  pageantry  in  Christ- 
1  endom. 
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AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great 
'  Make  the  most  of  their  fate  ; 

From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  ; 

Weil,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not, 

While  I  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  I  repair, 

With  spirits  unclouded  and  light ; 

The  blisses  I  find, 

No  stings  leave  behind. 

But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  Hodge — l.  h. 

Hodge.  Did  your  worship  call,  sir-i* 

J.  Wood.  Cali,  sir !  where  have  you  and  the  rest  of 
these  rascals  been?  \_taking  the  ce7itre^  but  I  suppose 
I  need  not  ask — You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a 
fair  for  hiring  servants,  held  upon  my  green  to-day  ;  we 
have  it  usually  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  never 
fails  to  put  all  the  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see  what  a 
nice  show  they  make  yonder;  they  had  got  pipers,  and 
fidlers,  and  were  dancing  as  I  came  along,  for  dear 
life — I  never  saw  such  a  mortal  throng  in  our  village 
in  all  my  born  days  again. 

Hawth.  Why  I  like  tiiis  now,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
J.  Wood.  No,  no,'tisavery  foolish  piece  of  business; 
good  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idleness  ■a^ld  the  get” 
jjng.Qf  habtwd^  :  but  I  shall  take  measures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  it  another  year,  jpriit  I  (loui»l«whiJllWI"  I’  STrf'not  sUF  ' 
fTCl^nily  authorized  already ;  for  by  an  act  passed  Anoio 
undecitno  'Caroli  primi,  which  impowers  a  justice  ol 

pea<^,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor - -  .  _ _ 

llazoth.lCome,  come,  never, mind  the  act!  let  me 
tell  you  this  IS  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful  meeting  ; 
I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself,  I  must  go  see  what  your 
market  affords; — and  you  shall  go,  and  the  girls,  mv 
little  Lucy  and  the  other  young  rogue,  and  we’ll  make  a 
day  on’t  as  well  as  the  rest. 

J.  Wood.  I  wish.  Master  Hawthorn,  I  could  teach 
you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate  :  why  won’t  you  take  pat- 
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tern  by  me,  and  consider, your  dignity  ! — Odds  heart,  I 
don’t  wonder  you  are  not  a  rich  man ;  you  laugti  too 
much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Hawth.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock  !  health,  good- 
humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto:  and  if  my  ex¬ 
ecutors  have  a  mind,  tiiey  are  welcome  lo  make  it  my 

^  rM  f  r*  l-» 


H. 


Hut  er  Lucinda,  l.  h.  Hodge,  going  off,  k.  h. 

Lucin.  Hist,  hist,  Hodge  ! 

Hodge.  Who  calls  ?  here  am  I. 

Lucin-  Well,  have  you  been  ? 

Hodge,  Been  !  ay  I  ha’  been  far  enough,  an’  that  be 
all :  you  never  knew  any  thing  fall  out  so  crossly  in 
your  born  days. 

Lucin.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a  horse  out 
of  his  worship’s  stables  this  morning,  for  fear  it  should 
be  missed,  and  breetl  questions ;  grrfffwwii 
harnff  -iFOii  nn  rrijfflly  i’t-h’hnnfy  pnnrhrninti  it 
had  nv*^  "  grniinri  ;  so  1  was  fain  to  go  to 

Farmer  Ploughshare’s,  at  the  Grange,  to  borrow  the 
loan  of  his  bald  filly:  and,  would  you  think  it!  after 
walking  all  that  way — de’el  from  me,  if  the  cross-grained 
toad  did  not  deny  me  the  favour. 

Lucin.  Unlucky  I 

Hodg%  Well,  then  I  w'en^my  ways  to  the  King’s-'* 
head  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle  were  at  plough 
and  1  was  as  far  to  seek  below  at  the  turnpike  :  so  at 
last,  for  want  of  a  bbtter,  Lwas  forced  to  take  up  with 
Dame  Quickset’s  blind  mare. 

Lucin.  Oh,  then  you  have  been  i 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha’  been. 


VUf 
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Lucin.  Pshu  !  Wliy  did  not  you  say  so  at  oncef 

Hodge.  Ay,  but  1  have  had  a  main  tiresoiive  jaunt 
on’t,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best.  [O’ossfs. 

Lucin.  Well,  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  you? — Come,  quick — have  you  e’er 
a  letter? 

Hodge.  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  I  ha’na  lost  it. 

Lucin.  Lost  it,  man  ! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  :  adwaw-ns, 
you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry — [Rummaging  his 
Rockets.]  I  put  it  somewhere  in  this  waistcoat  pocket. 
Oh,  here  it  is. 

Lucin.  So,  give  it  me.  [Reads  the  letter  to  herself. 

Hodge.  Lord-a-mercy. !  liow-  my  arms  aches  with 
beating  that  plaguy  beast;  I’ll  be  liahg’d  if  I  won’na 
rather  ha’  thrash’d  half  a  day,  than  ha’  ridden  lier. 

Lucin.  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  business 
very  well. 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I  now  ? 

Lucin.  Yes — Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  by  twelve  o’clock — You  know  where  he  came 
before  ? 

'Hodge,  Ay,  ay. 

Lucin.  Well,  you  must  go  there  ;  and  wait  till  he  ar¬ 
rives,  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  introduce  him 
across  the  fields,  into  the  little  summer-house,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That’s  enough. 

Lucin.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees  you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Lucin.  Nor  for  your  life  drop  a  word  of  it  to  any 
myai.  - — - j  TT - r 

^odge.  N^er  fear  me.  ♦ 

Anri  Hndgn  » « 


AIR. 

Well,  well,  sayYiOkmiore 
Sure  you  told  me 
I  vsee  the  full  length 
Do  you  think  I’m  a  fool, 
That  I  need  go  to  school  ? 
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can  spell  you  and  put  you  together. 

^  [d  ^  the  wise, 

Will  aRays^ 

Addsniggers,  go  taUTtD^jiOur  parrot; 

I’m  not  such  an  elf, 

Though  I  say  it  myself. 

But  I  know  a  sheep’s  head  from  a  cafft 

:nr. 


Luc  in.  How  severe  is  my  case  !  Here  1  am  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  man 
in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the  oddity  of  my 
father’s  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare  not  tell  him  I  have 
ever  yet  seen  the  person  I  should  like  to  marry — 
>afbaps>ha  hns  quality  i^i  hii  and  hnpnt;  ftnr'day  ^ 

nlhp-j  °°  ^  iTlfl  lintll-ft  I 

_ .  I 

AIR.  ' 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuasion, 

Take  the  helpless  lover’s  part; 

Seize,  oh  seize  !  some  kind  occasion, 

To  reward  a  faithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call, 

Who  the  body  would  enthral  : 

Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind. 

Those  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest ; 

Childish  mummery  at  best ; 

Happy  I,  in  humble  state  ; 

Catch,  yj^  fools,  the  ^tteriiigjjajt 


Enter  Hodge,  r.  h./o 


Hodge.  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for?  Odds 


flesh,  folks  may  well  talk,  to 
every  where,  like  a  tantony 
can’t  you  ;  and  don’t  keep 
nonsense. 

Marg.  Nay,  pray  you,  ^odge,  stay,  and  let  m 
speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well;  what  say n 

Marg.  Dear  heart,  how 


lowed  by  Margery. 


see  you  dangling  after  me 
)ig  :  find  some  other  road, 
wherreting  me  with  your/ 


you 


an  you  be  sp  barbarous 
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TrtWrtRFwayy 


keep  your  word,  Hodge? 
lodge.  Why,  no  I  w'on’t,  I  tell 


ou  serve  me  alter  all  ?  and  won^ 
? 


you ;  I  have  cliang’d 


my 


Mhrg^  Nay,  but  surely,  surely—Consider,  Hodge 
you  art  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an  honesi 
womanX 

Hodg\  Obligated  in  conscience  ! — How  am  I  obli¬ 
gated  ?  \ 

Marg.  B^ause  you  are ;  and  none  but  the  basest  o 
rogues  wouldN;)fing  a  poor  girl  to  shame,  and  afterwards 
leave  her  to  th\  wide  world. 

Hodge.  BringWu  to  shame  !  Don’t  make  me  speak, 
Madge,  don’t  mal^  me  speak. 

Marg.  Yes  do,  sjs^ak  your  worst 
Hodge.  Why  then\f  you  go  to  that,  you  were  fain  to 
leave  your  own  village/down  in  the  West,  for  a  bastard 
you  had  by  the  clerk  oKthe  parish,  and  I’ll  bring  the 
!  man  shall  say  it  to  your  f^e. 

\  Marg.  No,  no,  Hodge,  \is  no  such  thing,  ’tis  a  base 
lie  of  Farmer  Plougbshare’s.X  But  I  know  what  makes 
you  false  hearted  to  me,  tha»  you  may  keep  company 
with  young  madam’s  waitin 
she’s  no  fit  body  for  a  poor  ma 
Hodge.  How  should  you 
She’s  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  may 
with  your  betters,  Madge — [Seei'n, 
zttho  enters  r.  n.  and  crosses.]  O, 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you 
down  the  village  one  day  last  w 
something  upon  your  shoulder. 

F.  Mead.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  V  the  Greenv^ 

tnan  was  saying  as  how  there  was  a  passenger  at  thein 
louse  as  seed  you  go  by,  and  said  he  know’^you ;  and\ 
ixt  a  mort  of  questions — So  I  thought  I’d  te 
F.  Mea.  The  devil !  ask  questions  about'me\  I  know 
lobody  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  there  must  oe  some 
mistake  in  it — Come  hither,  Hodge.  [Ejrcun^^L.  n. 

Marg.  A  nasty  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  me  a 
rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have. — Well,  well,  I 


woman,  and  I  am  sure 


iw 


wife. 

what  she’s  fit  for?  \ 
0  ;  don’t  find  fault  \ 
Young  Meadows  i 
aster  Thomas !  I  ^ 
did  not  you  go 
ith  a  basket  of 
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lake  warning  hy  my  mishap,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  to  none  of  them. 

AIR. 

>vere  my  days,  till  now  ! 

I  n^*«4;did  sorrow  feel, 

I  rose  w  ith  jhy^o  luilk  my  cow. 

Or  take  my>jdnning-w'lieel. 

My  heart  w^as  lightei’tlKin  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 

Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believ’d  his  flatt’ring  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly  fool. 

Who  trusts  what  man  may  be  ; 

I  wish  I  was  a  maid  again. 


V 


Prospect 


CJENE  IV.-^A  Greeny(oiifnhe  Prospect  of  a  Village, 
and  the  Pepresentation  of  a  Statute  or  Fair. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  Mrs.  De¬ 
borah  Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Rosetta,  Young 
Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several  Country  People, 
from  the  top  of  the  stage. — l.  h. 


odge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
doi?NLOU  stand  aside  there !  Here’s  his  worship  a  coming. 
His  worship  ! 

J.  lPbo<JvFye,  Fye,  what  a  crowd’s  tliis  !  Odd,  J’ll 
put  some  orHjI^m  in  the  stocks.  [^Striking  a  Fellow.~\ 
Stand  out  of  th^syay  sirrah. 

Hazoth.  For  shafese,  neighbour.  Well,  my  lad,  are 
you  willing  to  serve  tflta^ing.? 

Countr.  Why,  can  yHn  list  ma!  Serve  the  king, 
master !  no,  no,  I  pay  theS^ng,  that’s  enough  for  me. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Hawth.  Well  said,  Sturdy-bdt 
J.  Wood.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them^Hiimy’ll  answer  you. 
Hawth.  I  would  have  them  do  s^I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fineSkht .?  I  did 
not  know  my  neighbour’s  estate  had  been  soSsell  peo¬ 
pled. — Are  all  these  his  own  tenants } 

Mrs.  Deb.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr. 

- - - - _ i 
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rfn,  1  don't  like  to  see  such  ^parcel  of  young  hus 
fleering  with  the  fellows. 

iwtA.  There’s  a  lass.  [Beckoning  to  a  Countri 
GiRiS^Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What  bring  i 
you  heris?  [Chucking  her  under  the  chin,^  Do  yoi 
come  to  Irn^for  a  service  ^ 

C.  Girl,  n^s,  an’t  please  you. 

Hazvth.  VVen>.^d  what  place  are  you  for? 

C.  Girl.  All  wo^k- an’t  please  you. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  ay,  doubt  it ;  any  work  you’ 

put  her  to. 

Mrs.  Del).  She  looks  like^’h^^azen  one-*— Go  hussy 
Hazvth.  Here’s  another  [Catching  a  girl  that  goes 
fcj/.]  What  health,  what  bloom  is  nature’s 

work;  no  ait,  no  daubing.  Don’t  be  ashSHjmd,  child ; 
those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough  to  put  a  wm)i«.draw 

ing-rooin  out  of  countenance. _ — 

'  Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  tlie  sport  will  come. 


The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and  some  among  them  are 
going  to  sing  and  dance.  VVhy  there’s  not  the  like  of 
our  statute,  mun,  in  five  counties;  others  are  but  fools 
to  it.  # 

Sei'Dant-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring,  and 
stand  out,  fellow-servants,  as  many  of  you  as  are  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We’il  let  my  masters  and 
mistresses  see  we  can  do  something  at  least;  if  tliey 
won’t  hire  us,  it  shan’t  be  our  fault.^  Strike  up  the 
Servant’s  Medle,. 


AIR. 


Housetn.  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me. 

I’m  young,  and  strong,  and  clean  you  see  ; 
I’ll  not  turn  tail  to  any  she 

For  work  that’s  in  the  country. 

Of  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take 
I  wash,  I  scrub,  I  brew,  I  bake  ; 

And  more  can  do  than  here  I’ll  speak, 
Depending  on  your  bounty. 

Footm.  Behold  a  blade,  who  kno>vs  his  trade 
In  chamber,  hall,  and  entry  ; 

And  what  tho’  here  I  now  appear, 

I’ve  serv’d  the  best  of  gentry. 
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A  footman  would  you  have, 

I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave  ; 

For  I  a  handy  lad  am  ; 

On  a  message  I  can  go. 

And  slip  a  billet-doux. 

With  your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Cookm.  Who  wants  a  good  cook  my  hand  they  must  cross ; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I’m  ne’er  at  a  loss  ; 

And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your  sauce, 
Compar’d  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

Cart.  If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest  heart. 
Who  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart, 

Here’s  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and  try  ; 
You’ll  say  you  ne’er  met  with  a  better  nor  I. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  See. 

Chorus.  My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair  ; 

What  servants  you  want  you’ll  find  in  our  fair ; 

IMen  and  Maids  fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there  be  ; 
And,  as  for  the  wages,  we  shan’t  disagree.  [Dance. 

END  OF  ACT  it- 

/'^ACT^  SCENE  if- 

A  Parlour  in  Justice  Woodcockh  House. 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Eustace. — r.  h. 

Lucin.  Well,  am  I  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to  bring 
you  into  my  father^s  house  at  noon-day  I  Though,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than  in  the  garden ; 
for  there  is  not  a  human  creature  under  the  roof  be¬ 
sides  ourselves. 

Bust.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  execution 
this  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-chaise  ready. 

Lucin.  Fye:  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly.?  I  protest 
I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  you ;  and  my 
aunt  Deborah  says — 

Bust.  What !  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart  now  feels — 
Lucin.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow  ;  it  sounds 
prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a  fond  female. 
Bust.  Well,  I  see  you  have  a  mind  to  divert  your- 
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self  with  me;  but  I  wish  I  coulii  prevail  on  you  to  be  a 
little  serious. 

Lucin.  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire  me  to 
say  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with  you  ;  which  is 
as  great  a  confession  as  any  reasonable  lover  can  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  mistress. 

Hust.  Yes;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel,  you  have 
not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with  me. 

Lucin.  \Yhy  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  consider¬ 
ation. 

Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliberating,  the 
season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may  elapse,  never  to 
return. 


E^iter  Justice  Woodcock,  and  Mrs,  Deborah 
Woodcock. — l.  ir. 

J.  W  ood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  this 
house  but  caterwauling  from  morning  to  night — nothing 
but  caterwauling.  Iloity  toity ;  who  have  we  here 

Lucin.  My  father  and  my  aunt  ! 

East.  The  devil !  What  shall  we  do  ^ 

Lucin.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  only  observe  me. 
\^Speaks  aloud  to  Eustace.]  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the  Justice  vvas 
at  home;  he  is  just  stepped  into  the  village,  with  some 
company  !  but,  if  you  will  sit  down  a  moment,  1  dare 
swear  he  will  return.  [Pretends  to  see  the  Justice.]-- 
Oh  !  sir,  here  is  my  papa  !  ^ 

J.  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy  !  Who’s  this 
you  have  got  with  you.?  Hark  you,  sirrah,  who  are  you, 
ye  dog?  and  what’s  your  business  here? 

Eust.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 

/.  Wood.  Don’t  answer  me,  you  rascal— I  am  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out  of  vour 
mouth.  I’ll  send  you  to  jail. 

Mrs.^  Deb.  Send  him  tojail,  brother,  that’s  right. 

J.  Hood.  And  how  do  you  know  it  is  right?  How 
should  you  know  any  thing’s  right  ?— Sister  Deborah, 
you  are  never  in  the  right.  * 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  1  have  been  tel- 
Jing^you  about  so  long. 
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J.  Wood,  Wliat  man,  goody  Wiseacre? 

Mrs.  Deb.  W  liy,  the  man  your  daugliter  has  an  in¬ 
trigue  witli ;  but  1  liope  you  will  not  believe  it  now, 
though  you  see  it  with  your  ovvn  eyes — Come  hussy, 
confess,  and  don’t  let  your  father  make  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  any  longer. 

Lticin.  Confess  what,  aunt  ?  This  gentleman  is  a 
music-master  :  he  goes  about  the  country  teaching  la¬ 
dies  to  play  and  sing;  and  has  been  recommended  to 
instruct  me;  I  could  not  turn  him  out  when  he  came 
to  offer  his  service,  and  did  not  know  what  answer  to 
give  him  till  I  saw  my  papa. 

J.  Wood.  A  music-master  ! 

Eust,  Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  profession. 

Mrs.  Deb.  It’s  a  lie,  young  man ;  it’s  a  lie.  Bro- 
1  ther,  he  is  no  more  a  music-master,  than  I  am  a  music- 
master. 

J.  Wood.  What,  then  you  know  better  than  the  fel¬ 
low  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  will  be  ^wiser  than  all 
the  world  ? 

Mrs.  Deb.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  a  music- 
Jaaster. 

j  J.  Wood.  He  does  not  look!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Was 
i  ever  such  a  poor  stupe  1  Welland  what  does  he  look 
j  like  then  ?  But  I  suppose  you  mean,  he  is  not  dressed 
!  like  a  music-master. — Why  you  silly  wretch,  these 
whipper-snappers  set  up  for  gentlemen,  now-a-days, 
and  give  themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were  people 
of  quality.^ — Hark  you,  friend,  I  suppose  you  don’t  come 
within  the  vagrant  act  ?  You  have  some  settled  habi¬ 
tation.? — Where  do  you  live?  , 

Mrs.  Deb.  It’s  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  tell  you  a 
wrong  place. 

J.  Wood.  Sister  Deborah,  don’t  provoke  me. 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  exa¬ 
mine  him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You  shan’t  say  a  word  to  him,  you  shan’t 
say  a  word  to  him’. 

Mrs.  Deb.  She  says  he  was  recommended  here,  bro- 
i  ther ;  ask  him  by  whom  ? 

j  ‘  .  J.  Wood.  IS^o,  I  won’t  now,  because  you  desire  it» 
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Luein.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt,  it 
would  be  very  easily  resolved.  < 

Mrs.  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs.  Nimble  Chops? 

I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in  his  bead,  to  answer 
for  himself. 

J.  Wood.  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old  woman  s 
mouth  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  tlie  room. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Well,  so  I  can,  brother;  I  don’t  w'ant  to 
stay  :  but  remember,  I  tell  you,  you  will  make  your¬ 
self  ridiculous  in  this  affair;  for  through  your  own 
obstinacy,  you  will  have  your  daughter  run  away  with 
before  your  face. 

J.  Wood.  My  daughter  !  Who  will  run  away  with 
my  daughter  ? 

M?'S.  Deb.  That  fellow  will. 

J.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked  censorious  woman. 

Lucin.  Why  sure,  madam,  you  must  think  me  very 
forward  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  she  judges  of  others  by  herself;  I 
remember,  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother  dared  not 
trust  her  the  length  of  her  apron  string;  she  was 
clambering  upon  every  fellow’s  back. 

Mrs.  Deb.  I  was  not. 

J.  Wood,  You  were. 

Lucin.  Well,  but  why  so  violent  ? 

AIR. 

Believe  me,  dear  aunt. 

If  you  rave  thus,  and  rant, 

You’ll  never  a  lover  persuade  ; 

The.  men  will  all  fly. 

And  leave  you  to  die. 

Oh,  terrible,  chance !  an  old  maid. 

happy  the  lass,  ^ 

BlilSt'shgcome  to  this  pass, 
hVho  anci^>j4:^aity  ’scapes ; 

’Twere  betteroiK^rth,  ' 

Have  five  brats  ata1>i4;fli, 

,  rhan  in  hell  be  a  leader  or>»e£  .■ 

l^xitMrs.  D.  L.  H. 

J.  Wood.  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about  her  bu¬ 
siness  ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature  !  does  she  think 
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I  want  to  be  directed  by  her? — Come  hither,  my  lad, 
you  look  tolerably  honest.  \^Lucin.  retires. 

Eust.  1  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause  to 
alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood,  No,  no,  1  am  not  easily  deceived;  lam 
generally  pretty  rij^t  in  my  conjectures. — You  must 
know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of  music  myself,  and 
learned  upon  the  fiddle ;  I  could  play  the  Trumpet 
Minuet,  and  Buttered  Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes. 
I  remember  when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our  club  afr 

•  Jack  Pickle  used  to  sing  it  for 
us ;  a  droll  fish ;  but  Ms  an  old  thing,  I  dare  swear 
you  have  heard  it  often. 


AIR. 

When  I  follow’d  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy. 

Oh  !  I  stuck  to  her  stutf,  till  I  made  her  comply  ; 

Oh !  I  took  her  so  lovingly  round  the  waist. 

And  I  smack’d  her  lips,  and  held  her  fast ; 

When  hugg’d  and  haul’d, 

She  squeak’d  and  squall’d; 

But  though  she  vow’d  all  I  did  was  in  vain,  1 

Yet  I  pleas’d  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it  again  ; 

Then  hoity,  toity, 

Whisking,  frisking. 

Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass  ; 

Oh  such  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

Eust.  Very  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

J,  Wood.  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things  now ;  but 
I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once  — Well,  stav  and  eat 
your  dinner,  and  we’ll  talk  about  your  teaching  the  girl 
— Lucy,  take  your  master  to  your  spinnet,  and  shew 
him  what  you  can  do — I  must  go  and  give  some  orders ; 
Theji  hoity,  toity,  S^c.  (Singing,)  [Exit,  i<.  n. 

Lucin.  My  sweet  pretty  papa,  your  most  obedierit 
bumble  servant;  lia,  ha,  ha!  was  ever  so  whimsical  an 
accident  1  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  this? 

Eust.  I’hink  of  it  I  I  am  in  amaze. 

Lucin.  O  your  aukwardness!  I  was  frightened  out 
of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take  the  hint;  and  if  I 
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had  not  turned  matters  so  cleverly,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  undone. 


JKws?.  b’death  !  why  wouIH^ou  bring  me  Tnto  th^ 


we  could  expect  nothing  else :  besides,  since 
they  did'siirprise  us,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
discovered 

Lucin.  Yes,  and’li&i^^K^ve  seen  one  another  after¬ 
wards  !  I  know  my  fatheTTJfctt^^han  you  do;  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  head,  I  have  iioTtrbliQ^on  ' 
band ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  ourTO<;s^unty 
for  if  once  he  has  said  a  thing  he  will  not 
persuaded  to  the  contrary. 


^ust.  And  pray  wha^t  am  I  to  do  now  ? 

Lucin.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well 
over,  since  he  has  invited  you  to  dinner  with  him,  stay ; 
only  be  cautious  of  your  .behaviour ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  consider  what  is  next  to  be  done. 

East,  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Lucin.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover  myself 
t  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has  put  me  in. 

^Exeunt  Eusx.  R.  ii.  Lucin.  r.  n.] 


SCENE  lU^A  Garden.  Enter  Rosetta. — r.  h. 


Ros.  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable  condition, 

\  surely  I  am.  The  this  .felto^v,  I  cannot  get 

Y^Jhi^^ut  of  my  head;  and  yet  I  would  fain  persuade 
*  %nys^  I  don’t  care  for  him  : — well,  but  surely  1  am  not 
in  love.^ — Let  me  examine  my  heart  a  little  ;  I  saw  him 
kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other  day — I  could  have 
boxed  his  ears  for  it— and  have  done  nothing  but  find 
fault  and  quarrel  with  the  girl  ever  since.  Why  was  I 
uneasy) at  his  toying  with  another  woman? — what  was 
it  to  me.? — Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night — 
but  that  may  proceed  from  his  being  generally  upper¬ 
most  in  my  thoughts  all  day  : — O  !  worse  and  worse ! _ 

Well,  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  lad;  he  has  something  un¬ 
common  about  him,  considering  his  rank  : — And  now 
let  me  only  put  the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant,  would 
1,  or  would  I  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw  ? 
Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was  not  a  servant — In  short.  I’ll 
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ask  myself  no  more  questions,  for  the  further  I  examine, 
the  less  reason  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 


Enter  Young  Meadows. — l.  h. 


i  Y.Mead.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Rosetta, 
to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of  countenance,  or  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  watering  my  flowers,  by  reviving 
1  them?  The  sun  seems  to  have  hid  himself  a  little,  to 
I  give  you  an  opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Eos.  Where  could  he  get  that  now  ?  he  never  read 
I  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

I  Y.  Mead.  Come,  don’t  affect  to  treat  me  with  con- 
1  tempt ;  I  can  suffer  any  thing  better  than  that ;  in  short, 
I  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  :  I  am  angry 

I  with  myself  for  it,  and  strive  all  I  can  against  it :  but, 

in  spite  of  myself,  I  love  you. 

Eos.  Really  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  improper  lan¬ 
guage;  it  is  what  I  don’t  understand  ;  I  can’t  suffer  it, 
and  in  short,  I  don’t  like  it. 

Y.  Mead.  Perhaps  you  don’t  like  me. 

Eos.  Well,  perhaps  I  don’t. 

Y.  Mead.  Nay,  but  ’tis  not  so ;  come,  confess  you 
love  me, 

Eos.  Confess  !  indeed  I  shall  confess  no  such  thing: 
besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess  it  ? 

Y.  Mead.  Why,  as  you  say,  I  don’t  know  to  what 
purpose ;  only  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear 
you  say  so ;  that’s  all. 

Eos.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
wou’d  never  be  the  better  for  it. — Wonven-nroflpt  anougb 

hnr  it  it  in  TTiift*p'nTrrnnrt^  ri-rr  '"ny 
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if  I  was  so  silly — I  say,  if  I  was  so  indiscreet,  which  I 
hope  I  am  not*  as  to  entertain  an  improper  regard,  when 
people’s  circumstances  are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  surmounted — 

Y.  Mead.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  to  be  sure : 
you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it — I — know  very  well 
you  and  I  can  never  come  together. 

Ros.  Well,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as  I  assure 
you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behave  accordingly. 

Y.  Mead.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain,  then,  never 
to  speak  to  one  another  any  more? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart. 

Y.  Mead.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible,  think  of,  one 
another  ? 

Ros.  I  am  very  willing, 

Y.  Mead.  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the  house  to¬ 
gether,  never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Y.  Mead.  Why,  I  believe  it  is — Well,  Mrs.  Rosetta — 

DUET. 

Ros.  Begone — I  agree  ; 

From  this  moment  we’re  free ; 

Already  the  matter  I’ve  sworn  ; 

Y .  Mead.  Y et  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain, 

A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 

Ros.  When  things  are  not  fit, 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 

No  cure  in  reluctance  we  find 
Y.  Mead.  Then  thus  I  obey, 

Tear  your  image  away. 

And  banish  you  quite  from  my  mind. 

Ros.  ^Aside.l  Well,  now  I  think  I  am  somewhat 
easier :  1  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation  with 
him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at  once. 

F.  Mead.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  a  moment — 
The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  intolerable: — I  find 
now  the  cause  of  her  behaviour ;  she  despises  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  my  condition,  thinking  a  gardener  below  the 
notice  of  a  lady’s  waiting-woman  : — ’Sdeath,  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  discover  myself  to  bee.  [Aside 
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Ros.  Poor  wretch  !  he  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it:  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortified  ;  but  I  must  not 
pity  him.  [Aside. 

Y,  Mead.  It  shall  be  so ;  I  will  discover  myself  to 
her,  and  leave  the  house  directly — Mrs.  Kosetta — 
[5/er^iwg  back.']  Plague  on  it,  yonder’s  the  Justice  come 
into  the  garden  f 

R't>s.  O  lord  !  he  will  walk  round  this  .way ; — pray 
go  about  your  business;  1  would  not  for  the  world  he 
should  see  us  togetherQ}^^^ 

Y.  Mead.  The  diOv-tl^^aK^jim  ;  he's  gone  across  the 
parterre,  and  can’t  hobble  here  this  half  hour  :  1  must 
and  will  have  a  little  conversation  with  you. 

Ros.  Some  other  time. 

Pi  Mead.  This  evening,  in  the  green-house  at  the 
low'er  end  of  the  canal ;  1  have  something  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  of  importance.  Will  you  meet  me  there  ^ 

Ros.  Meet  you  ! 

Y.  Mead.  Ay;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you;  and  I 
swear,  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an  end  of  every 
tiling  betwixt  us, 

Ros.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Y.  Mead.  You’ll  come  then  ? 

Ros.  I  don’t  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

P.  Mead.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Ros.  What  signifies  promising;  I  may  bi'eak  my 
promise — but  I  tell  you  I  will. 

P.  Mead.  Enough — Yet  before  I  leave  you,  let  me 
desire  you  to  believe  I  love  you  more  than  ever  man 
loved  w’oman  ;  and  that,  when  I  relinquish  you,  I  give 
up  all  that  can  make  my  life  supportable. 


bow  shall  I  in  language  weak 
lent  passion  tell; 

Or  form  my1ft«4tirmg  tongue  to  speak 
That  cruel  w^B^^re well. 
Farewell — but  know^mt>^,^us  we  part. 
My  thoughts  can  never 
Go  where  I  will,  my  constant 

JLfiicf  tvilh  my  1 
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Ros.  wiiiit  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  teli  me.?  I 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  inethinks — well — 

Justice  Woodcock,  r.  h.  u.  t. 

J.  Wood.  Hem  :  hem  :  Rosetta  ! 

Ros.  ^  fLni..fLtIhn  fii  nil  wrnihl.tlirawr  him  in  wwy 
,r'^y  ;  now  tor  a  courtship  of  a  different  kind  ;  but  I’ll 
give  him  a  surfeit — Did  you  call  me,  sir  ! 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast  ? 

Ros.  I  was  only  going  into  the  house,  sir. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  come  here :  come  here  I  say. 
[^Looking  ahout.^  How  do  you  do,  Rosetta.'’ 

Ros.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy  to-day 
— Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are  painted. 

Ros.  O  !  sir,  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 

J.  Wood.  Adad,  I  believe  you  are — let  me  try — 

Ros.  Lord,  sir! 

J.  Wood.  What  brings  you  into  this  garden  So  often, 
Rosetta.^  I  hope  you  don’t  get  eating  green  fruit  and 
trash :  or  have  you  a  hankering  after  some  lover  in 
dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees,  by  engraving  true-lover’s 
knots  on  them, with  your  horn  and  buck-handled*knives? 
I  see  your  name  written  upon  the  deling  of  the  servant’s 
hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  ;  and  I  suspect — 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir, — No,  sir,  I  am  of  another 
guess  mind,  I  assure  you;  for  I  have  heard  say  men 
are  false  and  fickle — 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  that’s  your  flaunting,  idle  young  fel¬ 
lows  ;  so  they  are :  and  they  are  so  damn’d  impudent, 
I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them  ; 
besides,  all  that  they  want  is  something  to  brag  of, 
and  tell  again. 

Ros.  Why,  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  oftkf, 

it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman — ^about  sevent', , 
or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that’s  out  of  reason  ;  tho’  I  have 
known  many  a  man  turned  of  threescore  with  a  hale 
constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the  gout, 
have  a  good  strong,  substantial,  winter  cough — and  I 
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should  not  like  him  the  worse — if  he  had  a  small  touch 
of  the  rhuematism. 

J.  Wood.  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta,  this  is  jesting. 

Kos.  No,  sir,  every  body  has  a  taste,  and  I  have  mine. 
J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Rosetta,  have  you  thought  of 
what  I  was  saying  to  you  ?  ' 

Ruf  Whiit  wf<o  it;  lir? 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor  servant  to 
depend  on  but  her  character  .^fAndt  I  haTrhc-^  d,  ytm- 
^eraen  win  talk  one  thing  oefore,  and  another  after. 

I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle,  flashy 
^oung  dogTT'itHU.j^en  you  have  to  do  with  a  staid, 
sober  man — 

Ros,  And  a  magistrate, ^irT 

J.  Wood.  Right;  iPs  quite  a  difijerelitTiHias. —  — Well, 
bhall  we,  Rosetta,  shall  we.? 

Ros.  Really,  sir,  I  don*t  know  what  to  sav  to  it. 

Y  oung  I  am,  and  sore  afraid  ; 

Wou’d  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid  r 
Lead  an  innocent  astray? 

Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  we  believe  ; 

And  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 

Ruin  first  and  then  forsake. 

Sure  my  tender  heart  wou’d  break. 

J,  Wood.  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  won’t  do  you  any  harm. 
Ros.  Won’t  you,  sir? 

J.  Wood.  Not  I. 

Ros.  But  won’t  you  indeed,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood.  Why,  Ltell  you  I  won’t. 

Ros.  tia,  ha,  ha  ! 

J.  Wood,  ffussy,  Hussy. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Your  servant,  sir,  your  servant. 

[Rxit.  L.  H. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious — 

Enter  PIawtuorn — r.  h. 

Ilawth.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  with  gravity  !  his 
worship  playing  at  romps  ! — Your  servant,  sir. 

J,  Wood.  Haw:  friend  Hawthorn! 

c  2 
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Haro.  I  hope  I  don’t  spoil  sport,  neighbour  :  I  thought 
I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  petticoat  as  I  came  in  here. 

J.  Wood.  Oh  !  the  maid.  Ay,  slie  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  a  salad — But  come  hither,  Master  Hawthorn,  and 
I’il  show  you  some  alterations  I  intend  to  make  in  my 
garden. 

Hawth.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it ;  besides,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this — Tell  me,  Sir 
Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid  to  gather  a  salad 
here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in  your  improvements,  eii? 
Ha,  ha,  lia  !  Let  me  see,  all  among  the  roses  ;  egad,  I 
like  your  notion  :  but  you  look  a  little  blank  upon  it  : 
you  are  ashamed  of  the  business,  then,  are  you  ? 

air. 

Oons  !  neighbour,  ne’er  bhish  for  a  trifle  like  this  ; 

AVhat  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 

The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  with  grimace--- 

Would  do  the  same  thing, were  they  in  the  same  place.,. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free ; 

To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee  ; 

That  power,  resistless,  no  strength  can  oj)pose, 

We  all  love  a  pretty  girl - under  the  rose. 

J.  Wood.  I  profess.  Master  Hawthorn,  this  is  all  In¬ 
dian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me ;  I  don’t  understand 
a  word  of  it. 

Hawth.  No,  may  be  not :  well,  sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  aivd  try  whether  you  can  understand  that;  it 
is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays  for  an  answer. 

J.  Wood.  A  letter,  and  to  me  !  \_taking  the  Letter?^ 

,  ¥es,  it-is-ta-me;'  and-yet  I  am  sme  it  Gom«-from  no 
.c<>rFe8pojMeiU -iLat  L--knaw-.of.  Where  are  my  spec¬ 
tacles.?  not  but  I  can  see  very  well  without  them, 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

Sir, — J  am  aahumed  of  giving  you  this  trouble  ;  but 
I  am  informed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy,  a  son  of 
mine,  now  disguised,  and  in  your  service,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  gardener  :  Tom  is  a  little  wild,  but  an  honest 
lad,  and  no  fool  either,  tho'  I  am  his  father  that  sat/  it. 
- Tom — oh,  this  is  'rhomas,  our  gardener;  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  he  was  a  better  man’s  child  than  he  • 
appeared  to  be,  though  I  never  mentioned  it. 
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Hawth.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let’s  hear  the  rest  of  the 
letter. 

J.  Wood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place?  Oh,  here - - 

I  am  come  in  quest  of  my  runaway y  and  write  this  at 
an  inn  in  your  village,  while  I  am  swallowing  a  morsel 
of  dinner  :  because,  not  having  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  did  not  care  to  intrude,  without  giving 
you  notice  (Whoever  this  person  is,  he  understands 
good  rnanners.)  1  beg  leave  to  wa\t  on  you,  sir; 
but  desire  you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  young  man. - William  Meadows. 


!  Fll  assure.you,  a  very  well  worded,  civil  letter.  Do  you 
i  know  any  thing  of  the  person  who  writes  it,  neighbour  ? 

Hawth.  LiCt  me  consider - Meadows— by  dad,  I 

<  believe  it  is  Sir  William  Meadows  of  Northampton- 
I  shire  ;  nnd,  now  I  remember,  I  heard,  some  time  ago, 

I  that  the  heir  of  that  family  had  absconded,  on  account 
i  of  a  marriage  that  was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a 

(  good  many  years  since  I  have  seen  Sir  William,  but  we 

i  were  once  well  acquainted;  and,  if  you  please,  sir,  I 
will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

_ _ J-  Wood.  Do  so.  Master  Hawthorn^  do  so — jiHDut'.T 

Sl^what  suit  Ul’U'man  is  inis  sir  William  IVlea'dows  ? 
Is  n^'^i..^se  man  ? 

:  Hawt]u*^aai^^\^o  occasion  fora  man  that  has  five- 

i  be  ar conjuror ; -but  I  sup- 

:  pose  you  ask  that  questioiTbeeaua^f  this  story  about 

j  his  son  ;  taking  it  for  granted  tliaT’Wiiso.^i^ents  make 
I  wise  children.  f 

J.  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it..  Master  flawthnrm^IirTTTvli 
jdoubt  of  itl-1  warrant  we  shall  find  now,  thk 
young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  minx,  against 
(  his  father’s  consent— Why,  sir,  if  I  had  as  many  child- 
j  ren  as  King  Priam  had,  that  we  read  of  at  school,  in 

I  the  destruction  of  Xroy,  not  one  of  them  should  serve 

i  me  so. 

I  Hawth.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not ;  but  we 
j  should  remember  we  w'ere  young  ourselves  ;  and  I  was 
j  as  likely  to  play  an  old  dot\  such  a  trick  in  my  day  as 
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e’er  a  spark  in  the  hundred  :  —nay,  between  you  and  me, 
I  had  done  it  once,  had  the  wench  been  as  willing  as  I. 


AIR. 

Mv  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing  !  , 

Her  breath  disclos’d  the  sweets  of  spring ; 
And  if  for  summer  you  wou’d  seek, 

’Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek  ; 

Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe. 

Of  fruitful  autum  was  the  type  ; 

But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 

I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 


J.  Wood.  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace  rattleca[). 
Hawih.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock,  don’t 
tell  me,  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows,  though 
we  preach  till  we’re  hoarse  again;  and  so  there’s  an 
end  on’t.  ^  _/7. ,  ^  [^Exeunt,  k.  n. 


^oodcocEs  Hall. 


Enter  Hodge,  r.  h.  and  Maiigeuy,  l.  h. 


Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in  ? 

Murg.  Why,  I  let  myself  in, 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Miirrj  rniiin  up  '  why,  then,  pray 
let  yourself  out  again.  TiThTna  arr  nnmr  tn'^  prnlity  pii  n  ; 
—  ■'ogL^  fho  ■^^^iincrr'i  tfi  Irtiorlriit 

— What  does  the  wench  stand  for? 

Marg.  I  want  to  know  if  his  worship’s  at  home? 

Hodge.  Well,  what’s  your  business  with  his  worship  ? 

Marg.  iiiiiill  hiiMi  <l—ti  -Lookye,  Hodge, 

it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come,  once  for  all,  to 
know  what  you  intends  to  do;  for  1  won’t  be  made  a 
fool  of  any  longer.  . 

Hodge.  You  won’t. 

Marg:  No,  that’s  what  I  won’t,  by  the  liest  man 
that  ever  wore  a  head;  I  am  the  make-game  of  the 
whole  village  upon  your  account;  and  I’ll  try  whether 
your  master  gives  you  toleration  m  your  doings. 

Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  that’s  what  I  will ;  his  worship  shall  he 
acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see  how  you  will 
like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 
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Hodge.  There’s  the  door; — take  a  friend’s  advice, 
and  go  abot’.t  yo\ir  business. 

Murg.  My  business  is  with  his  worship,  and  I  won’t 
go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any  of  your 
orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don’t  set  tlie  dogs  at  you — 
Will  you  begone 

Marg.  I  won’t. 

Hodge.  Here, 'fowzer.  Whu,  whu,  whu  ! 


AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagu’d  with  a  vixen? 

Zoiins  !  Madge,  don’t  provoke  me, but  mind  whatlsay^ 
You’ve  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your  tricks  on. 

So  pack  Up  yonr  alls,  and  he  trudging  away  ; 

You  had  better  be  quiet,  / 

And  not  breed  a  riot ;  >/ 

’Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all  day  ? 

I've  got  other  matters  to  mind; 

Mayhap  yon  may  think  me  an  ass  j 
But  to  the  contrary  you’ll  find  ; 

A  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  mass  1  ^ 

Enter  Rosetta. —  ii.  ii. 


j  Eon.  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  liere— as  I 
i  live,  an  admirer  of  mine  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  a  rival 
•  — ni  have  some  sport  with  them. — liow  now,  fellow- 
I  servant,  what’s  the  matter.? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs.  Rosetta;  only  this  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship. — Madge,  fol¬ 
low  me. 

i  Marg.  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madam  ;  but  I 
I  am  us  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  and  have  as  clear  a 
I  skin  too,  tho’f  f  may’nt  go  so  gay  : — and  now  she’s. 

[  here.  I’ll  tell  her  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

Hodge.  Hold  your  tongue  will  you.? 

Marg.  No.  I’ll  speak  ifl  die  for  it. 

Eos.  W  hat’s  the  matter,  1  say  .? 

Hodge,  Why  nothing,  I  tell  you  ; — Madge - 

Marg.  Yes,  but  it  is  something,  it’s  all  along  of  she, 
and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Eos.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  your  discourse 
to  me  .?  [Crosses  to  centre.. 
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Murg.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else;  there  was 
not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till  of  late :  I 
had  never  a  cross  word  from  him  till  he  kept  you  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  all  the  girls  about  say,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  keeping  a  sweetheart  for  you. 

Ros.  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don’t  mind  she,  I  hope;  but  if 
that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do  ;  my  miud  runs  upon 
nothing  else;  and  if  so  be  as  you  was  agreeable  to  it, 

I  would  marry  you  to-night,  before  to-morrow. 

Marg.  You’re  a  nasty  monkey,  you  are  parjur’d, 
you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to  have  your  eyes 
to’re  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her — I’ll  teach  you  to  call 
names,  and  abuse  folks. 

Marg.  Do  strike  me :  you  a  man  ! 

Ron.  Hold,  hold — we  shall  have  a  battle  here  pre¬ 
sently,  and  I  may  chance  to  get  my  cap  tore  oflf — 
Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman  ;  ’tis  taking  a  mad 
bull  by  the  horns — Leave  me  to  manage  her. 

Hodge.  You  manage  her!  I’ll  kick  her. 

Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit  to  get  the 
better  of  her  by  fair  means — I  warrant  I’ll  bring  her  to 
reascn  ? 

Hodge.  Well,  do  so  then — But  may  I  depend  upon 
you.^  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ^ 

Ros.  We’ll  talk  of  that  another  time — Go. 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye.  [Exit^  r.  ii. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me  ! — Oh, 
man,  man — you  are  all  alike-^  buiiip'k'iii  EfedA 

ftLiiti^barn-aoor  !  had  he  Teen  brought  up  in  a  court,) 
cniildrrr^iattg  bet^n  more  fasbinnatily  vicious .?  sho\W 
me  the  lord,  ’squire,  colonel,  or  cirprgm^  tl^pm  all! 
can  outdo  him - - 

Marg.  I  am  ready  to  burst ;  I  can’t  stay  in  the 

place  any  longer. 

Ros.  Hold,  child — come  hither. 

Marg.  Don’t  speak  to  me,  don’t  you. 

Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of 
consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good  ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  fellow  promis’d  you  marriage. 
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Kos.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  wieh'  promises -.{"trliLn  uiicg  ft  *  ‘Ra'fli 
n  woman  oi  her  virtue,  she  has  no  longer  hold 
>f  '  ilniji  t<or  foi-  wanting  that  which  he  hath 

obh’d  her  ofj  and,  liKe’THwAiiegs^nqueror,  triumphs 
n  the  ruin  he  hath  occasioned. 


""  JLos.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you  have  got, 
iknuji^h  gr)m»»i’liafc  ^dawly  ■purohi^d,  will  be  of  use  to 
you  for  the  future  ;  and  as  to  any  designs  I  have  upon 
the  heart  of  your  lover,  you  may  make  yourself  easy, 
for  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival;  so  go 
your  ways,  and  be  a  good  girl.  [Exit,  R.  ii. 

Marg.  Yes — T  don’t  very  well  understand  her  talk, 
but  I  suppose  that’s  as  much  as  to  say  she’ll  keep  him 
to  herself:  well,  let  her — who  cares?  I  don’t  fear 
getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the  year,  for  the 
matter  of  that ;  liave  a  .tfmiight  into- my 

h^ad.  that  may-  bo  wiU.-be  more  to  my  advantage. 

—  — *«♦- - - - - 


SmceTtmlse  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  I’ll  seek, 
But  go  up  toS»4i^iiu  the  waggon  next  week  ; 

A  service  in  Londofriii^  such  disgrace. 

And  Register’s  office  vNuugTTHiiij.aplace  ; 

Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soonrnWs^^th  a  friend 
Folks  say  in  her  silks  she’s  now  standing 

IThen  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  pursued 
And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do  il  I  Exit,  l.  h.  ' 

SCENE  — A.  Room  in  Justice  WoodcocJis  House. 

Enter  Rosetta  and  Lucinda. 


Ros  IIu  !  ha  !  ha  !  Oh,  admirable,  most  delecta¬ 
bly  ridiculous.  And  so  your  father  is  content  he  should 
be  a  music-master,  and  will  luive  him  sucli,  in  spite  of 
all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the  conrrary  r 

Lucin.  My  lather  and  he,  child,  are  the  best  com- 
i  panions  you  ever  saw  ;  and  have  been  singing  together 
i  the  most  hideous  duets  !  Bobbing  .Joan,  and  Old  Sir 
Simon  the  King:  Heaven  knows  where  Eustace  could 
pick  them  up. 
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Ron.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to-night  ? 
Liicin.  This  very  nigl#,  my  dear :  .tjiy  swiin  wTjjl  g,u 
tViuiiii  Iwnoe  f,hig  hut  ■wo  farfhei*  tiri.u  tj-w  inn 

■‘•I . L«^-L»n  \r,c^  hrrfr*:  twelve  precisely, 

^  will  be  with  a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gate  that 
opens  from  the  lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  meet  him. 

•  Ros.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  I’ll  bear  you  company. 
*  Liicin.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are  asleep, 
and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already.  Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 


1 


Ente7'  Hawthorn. —  r.  h. 


AIR. 


111!  lov^Nilmuld there  meet  a  fond  pair, 
Untutor^d^by  fashion  or  art ; 

Whose  wishes^Mt^M^arm  and  sincere, 
Whose  words  ar^tlC.^cess  of  the  heart 

If  ought  of  substantial  dm^g. 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  b^ 

’Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite, 

And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown’d^ 


Hawth.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Lucin.  Your  pleasure,  sir.'’ 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Hawth.  What,  my  little  water-wagtail  !  The  very 
couple  I  wish’d  to  meet  :  come  hither,  both  of  you.  ’ 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both  of  us.? 

Hawth.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — have  you 
got  on  your  best  gowns,  and  your  best  faces .?  If  not,  go 
and  trick  yourselves  out  directly,  for  I’ll  tell  you  a  se¬ 
cret —  there  will  be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house, 
within  these  three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
of  you,  if  you  look  sharp— but  whether  mistress  or 
maid - 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something;  but  how  do  you 
know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid  will  think  him 
worth  acceptance  ? 

Hawth.  Follow  me,  follow  me;  I  warrant  you. 
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' Lucin.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Ilawtliorn,  [  am  very 
difficult  to  please. 

.  Kos.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 
liazoth.  Indeed  ! 

Tiiro. 


Well,  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must  possess 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with  success  ? 
Ron.  He  must  he  first  of  all, 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall ; 
iMci.  Neither  auk  ward. 

Ros.  Nor  foolish, 

Luci.  Nor  apish, 

Ros.  Nor  mulish  ;  ”  ' 


Luci.  \ 
Ros.  ^ 


Nor  yet  should  his  fortune  be  small. 


Hawt.  What  think’st  of  a  captain  ? 

Luci.  All  bluster  and  wounds! 

Hawt.  What  think’st  of  a  ’squire  ? 

Ros.  To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

N  The  youth  that  is  form’d  to  my  mind, 

Luci-  /  Must  be  gentle,  obliging,  and  kind  ; 

>  Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me; 

Ros.  I  Have  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see - 

^  Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 

Haw.  ^  ’Fore  George,a  most  rare  matrimonial  receipt! 
Ros.  V  Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a  mate  ; 
Luci.  )  Remember,  tis  wedlock  determines  your  fate. 
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ACT  ^  SCENE  I. 

A  Parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock’s  House. 

Sir  Wii.LiAM  Meadows  and  Hawthorn  discovered 

Drinking. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty  good, 
this  is  mighty  merry,  faith;  ha!  ha!  ha!  was  ever  the 
like  heard  of?  that  my  hoy,  T  om,  should  run  away 
from  me,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  ne¬ 
ver  saw  !  tliat  she  should  scamper  from  her  father,  for 
fear  of  being  forced  to  marry  him;  and  that  they  should 
run  into  one  another’s  arms  this  way  in  disguise,  by 
mere  accident ,  agaiust  their  consents,  and  witliont 
knowing  it.  as  a  body  may  *83^!  May  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  Master  Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest 
adventures  partly. 

Hawth.  Why,  Sir  William,  it  is  a  romance — a  no¬ 
vel— a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the  Loves  of 
Oorastus  and  Faunia :  fve.  ulmil  hnvei'ballTidg' nimlH  nf. 
gl^lliyye  ItTo  monhs,  setting  forth,  how  a  young 
serving  man  of  low  degree;  and  it 
will  be  stuck  up^Tmr^^Jwgftc,^^  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Lady,  against  the  walls  of  ev^’ry  TTTrHtige  in  the 
country. _ . _ 

'_Sir  Wil.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all,  Mast^ 
Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl.  May  T  never 
do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called  out  of  the  room 
and  the  servant  said  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  iff 
knew  what  to  make  on’t :  but  when  the  little  gipsey 
took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her  name,  and  how  mat- 
^rs  stood,  I  was  quite  astonished,  A  llWByThllV  5ft Vh  . 
[JTM  a,uhl  nut  Uhc»c'"lt  pmily  ;  ml  her  young  friend  1 ' 
that  she  is  with  here,  assured  me  of  the  truth  on’t:| 
'iideed,  at  last,  I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though 
have  not  ^t  eyes  on  her  before,  since  ?he  was  the 
height  of  a  full-grown  greyhound. 


Act  III. 
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Hawth.  Well,  Sir  William,  >oiir  son  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  hapjtencd,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither  ;  uml,  if  yoirll  follow  my  counsel,  we’ll 
have  some  sport  with  him. — T  ie  and  his  mistress  were 
to  meet  in  the  garden  this  evening  by  appointment ; 
she’s  gone  to  dress  herself  in  ail  her  airs ;  will  you  let 
me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this  allair? 

Sir  Will.  AVilli  all  my  heart.  Muster  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart  imtrr^vbat  you  will  wiUt  mi,  .uiy 
dr  aac.  furupe ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and  so  i 
iappy-^=7Vw4rnay  I  nbver  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
very  glad  tolJlTcs-yauJpo ;  ay,,  and  partly  as  much 
pleased  at  that  as  iii3~lTnTT^^ltiri  fpr  we  ^ave  been 
nerry  together  before  now,  when  we  W 

,,  WAll.  and TiOW  nTTSUiie  WOl  lU  gone  WI1 

you,  Master  Hawthorn,  since  wc  saw  one  ^another 
last? 

Hau'th.  Why,  pretty  well.  Sir  William  ;  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain :  every  one  has  a  mixture  ot  sour 
w^th  his  sweets;  but,  in  the  main,  I  believe,  I  have 
done  in  a  <legree  as  tolerably  as  my  neighbours. 


AIR. 

'Thexvovld  is  a  well  furnish’d  table, 

\thferc  guests  are  promisc’onsly  set ; 

We  all  fam.as  well  as  we’re  able, 

And  scraihbte- for  what  we  can  get. 

My  smile  liolds  to  a  tittle, 

Some  gorge,  while  some  scarce  have  a  taste; 
But  if  I’m  content  with  a  little, 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 


I 

/  . 

t 


Enter  Rosetta,  r.  h. 

^Ros.  Sir  Mdlliam,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining  you, 
but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjusting  my 
borrowed  plumes - 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  they  fi: 
you  to  a  T,  and  -you  look  very  well,  so  you  dot 
Cocksbones,  how^  your  father  w  ill  chuckle  when  ho 
comes  to  hear  this !— Her  father.  Master  Hawthorn, 
is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been 
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almost  out  of  his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her— But  tell 
me,  hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of 
conjuration  between  you  and  ray  son  ?  Faith,  I  am 
half  persuaded  it  has ;  it  looks  so  like  hocus  pocus, 
as  a  body  may  say. 

Ros,  Upon  my  honour,  Sir  William,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ;  I  came 
hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  unknown  to  me  : 
I  never  in  the  least  suspected,  that  Thomas,  the  gar¬ 
dener,  was  other  than  his  appearance  spoke  him ; 
and,  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a  person  with  whom  I 
had  so  close  a  connexion.  Mr.  Hawthorn  can  testify 
the  astonishment  I  was  in,  when  he  first  informed 
me  of  it;  but  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  come  to 
an  immediate  explanation  with  you.  ' 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  she  a  neat  wrench.  Master  Haw¬ 
thorn?  May  [  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  she  is — But 
you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love  affair 
between  you? 

Ros.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth,  vyimiingonw^ 
sir:  since  your  son  and  I  have  been  fellow^- 
servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I  have  had 
more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  had  taken  a  liking 
to  me;  and  I  will  own,  with  equal  frankness,  had 
I  not  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  so  much  below 
me,  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  receiving  his 
courtship. 

Haivth.  Well  said,  by  the  Lord  Harry!  all  above 
board,  fair  and  open. 

Ros.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some  for  tbis 
candid  declaration,  but  jhlorna  to  f>poak.  my 
iiiflntr  i-awd  I  assureyou.  Sir  Wil'inm  in  my  npininn^ 
I  should  prefer  a  gardener,  with  your  son’s  good 
qualities,  to  a  knight  of  the  shire  w  ithout  them. 

Hawth.  Well,  but  sir,  we  lose  time — is  not  this 
about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the  garden  ? 

Ros,  Pretty  near  it. 

Hawth.  Oons,  then,  what  do  we  stay  for?  Come, 
will  old  friend,  come  along ;  and,  by  the  w^ay,  w'e 
may  consult  how  to  manage  your  interTiew. 
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Sir  Will.  Ay,  but-l  speak  a  wtrd  or  two  to 
j»y  man  about  the  horses  first. 

lExeunt  Sir  William  and  Hawthorn,  l.  h. 

Jntr 

^  '  J^ter  Hodge,  r.  h. 

Ros.  Well — Wliat’s  the  business? 

Hodge.  Madam — Mercy  on  ns,  I  crave  pardon ! 

Ros.  Why,  Hodge,  don’t  you  know  me  ? 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you!  Ecod,  I  don’t  know  whether 
I  do  or  not:  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  some 
lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentlefolks :  why,  you 
ben’t  dizen’d  this  way  to  go  to  the  statute  dance 
presently,  be  you? 

Ros.  Have  patience,  and  you’ll  see : — but  is  there 
any  thing  amiss,  that  you  came  in  so  abruptly  ? 

Hodge.  Amiss!  why,  there’s  ruination, 

Ros.  How !  where ! 

Hodge.  Why,  Avith  Aliss  Lucinda:  her  aunt  has 
catch’d  she  and  tlie  gentleman  above  stairs,  and 
overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 

Ros.  Y oil  don’t  say  so  ! 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popp’d  in  among 
them  this  instant;  but,  by  good  luck,  i  heard  Mrs. 
Deborah’s  voice,  and  run  doAvn  again,  as  fast  as  ever 
my  legs  could  carry  me. 

Ros.  Is  your  master  in  the  house? 

Hodge.  What  his  worship?  No,  no;  he  is  gone 
into  the  fields,  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and  people. 

Ros.  Poor  Lucinda!  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to  her ; 
but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  affairs — — 

Hodge.  Mrs.  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack  of  your 
sweet  lips. 

RoiS.  Oil,  stand  off ;  you  knov/  I  never  allow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy?  there’s  reason  in 
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roasting  of  eggs  ;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a 
thing. 

Ros.  That’s  kind:  ha!  ha!  ha  I— But  what  will 
become  of  Lucinda?  Sir  William  Mails  for  me  ;-4-t 
IBu^rb£g(mcl.  Fl'U'lld.miii),  a  mo'meiil  by  3 Dili  JeaTo  . 

linveheen  mutual,  ,«o  shall  our 
oys ;  ,1  r»Ir^qny  1/^  tlu>  inTi'uiUiluTinrr  hi  all 
lains  au^i  miviptips.  - - - - ^ 


AIR. 


The  traveller  benighted, 


And  led  thro’  weary’d  vvays, 
The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 


AV^ith  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 


The  rising  prospects  viewing, 

Each  look  is  forward  cast ; 

He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing, 

Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past.  ^Exit  l.  h.  d, 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay!  don’t  I  hear  a  noise? 

Lucin.  [Withm.^  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt - 

Mrs.  Del).  [Witkin.^  You  need  not  .speak  to  me, 
for  it  docs  not  signify. 

Hodge.  Advawns,  they  are  coming  here!  ecod. 
I’ll  go  out  of  the  M  a}' — Murrain  take  it,  this  door  is 
bolted  noM^^So,  .so.  * 

Enter  IMrs.  Deborah,  drivins;  in  Lucinda,  r.  h. 

BIrs.  Deb.  Gel  along,  get  along;  you  arc  a.  scan¬ 
dal  to  the  name  of  AA- oodcock  ;  but  J  M  as  resolved 
to  find  you  out,  for  1  have  suspec  ted  yui  a  great 
while,  though  your  lather,  silly  man,  w  ill  have  you 
such  a  poor  iuuoecut. 

Lucin.  AA"hat  shall  I  do  ? 

BIrs.  Deb.  I  w  as  determined  to  discover  what  you 
and  your  prelendcd  music-master  were  about,  and 
lay  in  wait  on  purpose  :  I  believe  he  thought  to 
escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the  clo.set  when  I 
kiMickcd  at  the  door  ;  but  1  was  even  with  him,  for 
now  I  have  him  under  lock  and  key,  and,  please  the 
ates,  there  he  shall  remain  till  your  father  comes 
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in :  hinr-nf  liin  orrnv  n  linllirr  !in  -iriM 

Lucin.  You  won’t  be  so  cruel ;  T  am  sure  you 
won’t:  1  tlioiiglit  I  had  made  you  my  friend  hy  tclb  i 
injf  you  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Tellinj^  me  the  tnith,  quotha  !  did  I  not 
overhear  your  scheme  of  runninf^  away  to-ni^-ht 
through  the  partition  ?  did  I  not  find  the  very  bundles 
])ack’d  up  in  the  room  with  you,  ready  for  going  off? 
Nri I  liriYrjlIh^^i:!  1  ‘  i  II 

Y-tprar-iiy  y......  .J  y  1,^ 

Mr.  Itascal,  my  brother  shall  know  what  an  honest 
servant  he  has  got.  [taking  the  centre.) 

Hodge.  Madam ! 

Mrs.  Deh.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and  as- 
slsting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been  the  go- 
between,  it  seems — the  letter-carrier! 

Hodge.  A\  ho,  me,  madam! 

Mrs.  Deh.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  lever  carry  a  letter  for 
you?  I’ll  make  my  aflidavy  before  his  Avorship - 

Mrs.  Deh.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain  ;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Lncin.  T  own,  aunt,  I  haA  e  been  a  ery  faulty  in  this 
alfair  ;  I  don’t  ]netend  to  excuse  myself;  but  we  are 
all  subject  to  frailties;  consider  that,  and  judge  of  me 
l>y  yourself;  you  Avere  once  young  and  inexperienced 
as  I  am. 

3Irs.  Deh.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic  stutf! 
but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  ])lay-books  and  noA-els. 
Girls  in  my  time  had  other  employments  ;Ave  AA  orked 
at  our  needles,  and  kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts; 
before  !  Avas  your  age,  I  had  finished,  with  my  oavii 
fingers,  a  complete  set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire-screen  in 
ten-stitch;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles  quilting; 
and  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  commandments,  in  the 
hair  of  our  family :  it  Avas  fram’d  and  glaz’d,  and 
hung  over  the  parlour  chimney-piece,  and  your  poor 
dear  grandfather  AA^as  prouder  of  it  than  of  e’er  a  pic- 
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lure  ill  his  house.  I  never  looked  into  a  book,  but 
when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  the  Complete 
Housewife,  or  the  gieat  family  receipt-book  :  w  here¬ 
as  yon  are  ahvays  at  your  studies !  All,  I  never  knew 
a  woman  come  to  good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Lucin.  Well,  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you 
to  give  me  the  key,  to  let  Mr.  Eustace  out,  and  I  pro¬ 
mise,  I  never  w  ill  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  Avithout  your  advice  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  Deh.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  resolu¬ 
tion? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet?  Til  go 
out  to  my  brother  in  the  lields  ;  I’m  a  fool  you  know, 
child :  noAV  let’s  see  what  the  Avils  Avill  think  of  them¬ 
selves — Doiit  hold  me ( Exit  L.  H.) 

Lucin.  I’m  not  going  ;  — I  have  thought  of  away 
to  be  even  Avitli  you,  so  you  may  do  as  you  please. 

[jEnY.  R.  H., 

Hoflfre.  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this;  I’ll 
be  shot  if  I  did’nt— So,  here’s  a  fine  job — But  Avhat 
can  they  do  to  me  T^TliL'y-TaiiH  send  me  (0  bill  llTl| 
jCarr^ing  a  letter,  seeing  tliere  Avas  no  treason  in  it  1 
land  how  Avas  I  obligated  to  knoAV  my  master  did  noo 
lallow  of  their  meetings  ?p-' I  ne  Avorst' they  ca  n  dois  to 
turn  me  off,  and  I  am  sure  the  place  is  no  such  great 
purchase — indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs. 
Boselta,  seeing  as  how  matters  arc  so  near  being 
brought  to  an  end  betwixt  us;  but  she  and  I  may 
keep  company  all  as  one ;  and  I  find  Madge  has  been 
speaking  Avith  Galfcr  BroadAvhcels,  the  Avaggoner, 
about  her  carriage  up  to  London  :  so  that  I  liaA  e  got 
rid  of  she  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be  main 
glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  Avearisome  life— But  that’s 
the  Avay  of  them  all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  on  those  Avenches,  they  make  such  a  pother, 
When  once  they  have  let’n  a  man  have  his  will;- 
They’re  always  a  Avhining  for  something  or  other, 

And  cry  he’s  unkind  in  his  carriage. 

What  tho’f  he  speaks  them  ne’er  so  fairly, 

Still  they  keep  tcazing,  teazing  on ; 
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You  cannot  persuade  ’em, 

'Till  promise  you’ve  made  ’em ; 

And  after  tliey’ve  got  it, 

TUey  tell  you - add  rot  it. 

Their  character’s  blasted,  they’re  ruin’d,  undone  ; 
And  then  to  be  sure,  sir, 

There  is  but  one  cure,  sir, 

And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 

[Exit  L.  H. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Greenhouse. 

Enter  YouNG  Meadows,  l.  h. 


Y.  Mead.  I  am  g'lad  I  bad  the  precaution  to  bring^ 

1  tliis  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bundle,  though  I  hardly 
know  myself  in  them  again.  However,  my  garden- 
I  er’s  jacket  goes  on  no  more.  I  wonder  this  girl  does 
(  not  come  [Looking  at  his  Watch.^ — Perhaps  she  won’t 
(  come — M'hy,  then.  I’ll  go  into  the  village,  take  a 
j  post-chaise,  and  depart  without  any  farther  ceremony. 


I 

I 


JUA. 


[^v  much  superior  beauty  awes, 
;^dest  bosoms  iind ; 

But  wituYesi^^ss  force  it  draws. 

To  sense  an o^M^^^ness join’d. 

The  casket,  where,  t&>uk«^rd  show,! 

The  workman’s  art  is  seei!^ 

Is  doubly  valu’d,  when  we  kno\v'^'- 
It  holds  a  gem  witl|m. 


Hark !  she  comes. 


I  JSafer  Sir  William  Meadows  rtnrf  Hawthorn,  r.h. 

Confusion !  my  father!  What  can  this  mean  ? 

!  Sir  Will.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to 
i  bring  me  an  hundred  and  forty  rnilcvS  here? — May  I 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserve  to  have  your 
1  bead  broke;  and  J  have  a  good  mind,  partly — What, 
i  sirrah !  don’t  you  think  it  worth  your  AvhHe  to  speak 
I  to  me? 

I  Y.  Mead.  Forgive  mq,  sir;  I  own  I  havt^  been  in  a 
fault. 
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Sir  Will.  Ill  a  fault!  to  run  away  from  me,  be-, 
cause  I  was  going  to  do  you  good — May  I  never  do 
an  ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  ifididnot  pick  out  as 
fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  England;  and 
the  rascal  run  away  from  me,  and  came  here  and 
turned  gardener,  f  And  pTay,  \rhal  did'yfiU  piupuse’TT!| 
l  orn  .'  I  ki 


■sen,  l  om:  i  kno\v  you  were  always  fond  of  Bo 
they  call  it;  did  you  intend  to  keep  tin 
trade  gohig,  and  advertise  fruit-trees  and  flowering 
slirubs,  to  beSi^d  at  Meadowses  nursery? 

Hawth.  No,  Sih^lliam,  I  apprehend  the  young 
gentleman  designeall)>l0^ by  the  profession;  for  be 
has  fpjitted  the  habit 

Y.  Mead.  I  am  so  astonishe^So  see  you  here,  sir, 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  say ;  buMk^sure  you,  if 
you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  retumNlMiome  to 
you  directly.  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  find  imNuit? 

Sir  Will.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter  ;  it 
[partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say ;  but  wh; 


loes  that  sonify 


iciime,  boy,  how  .stands  your  sto¬ 
mach  towards  matrimony ;  do  you  think  you  could 
digest  a  wife  now  ? 

Y.  Mead.  Pray,  sir,  don’t  mention  it :  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  behave  myself  as  a  dutii'ul  son  ought;  I  will 
never  marry  without  your  consent,  and  I  hope  you 
w  on't  force  me  to  do  it  against  my  own. 

Sir  Will.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  Master 
Hawthorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  lady  I 
designed  for  jou  ? 

Y.  Mead.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady’s  merit;  but 
at  present,  I  am  not  disposed- - 

Hawth.  Nay,  but  young  gentleman,  fair  and  softly, 
you  should  })ay  some  respect  to  your  father  in  this 
matter. 

Sir  Will.  Respect,  Master  Hawthorn  !  Hell  you  he 
shall  marry  her,  or  i'll  disinherit  him  !  there’s  once. 
Look  you.  Torn,  not  to  make  any  more  w  ords  of  the 
matter,  I  lu^ye  brought  the  lady  here  wdth  me,  and  I’ll 
see  you  coia.. acted  before  we  part ;  or  you  shall  delve 
and  plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 
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•  Y.  3l€ad.  Have  yon  brought  the  lady  here,  sir  ?  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Will.  "VMiy  sorry?  what,  then,  you  won’t  maiTy 
her?  we’ll  see  that !  Pray,  Master  Hawthorn,  con- 
duct  the  fair  one  in. — ( Exit  Haw.  ii.  H. ) — Ay,  sir, 
you  may  fret,  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate  ot  fif¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please, but  marry,  whip  me, 
I'm  resolv’d. 

Enter  Hawthorn  and  Rosetta,  r.  h. 

Hawth.  Here  is  the  lady,  Sir  William. 

Sir  Will.  Come  in,  madam,  but  turn  your  face 
from  him— he  would  not  maiTy  you,  because  he  had 
not  seen  you  :  but  I’ll  let  him  know  my  choice  shall 
be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  marry  you  beforehe 
sees  you,  or  not  an  acre  of  estate — Pray,  sir,  walk 
1  this  way. 

Y.  Mead.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking-  your  conduct 
1  a  little  extraordinary  ;  but,  since  you  urge  me  so 
I  closely,  I  must  tell  you  my  affections  are  engaged. 

Sir  Will.  How,  Tom,  how  !  And  pray,  sir,  who 
i  are  your  affections  engaged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that, 
j  Y.  Mead.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and  fortune 
may  be  no  recommendations  to  her:  but  whose 
I  cliarms  and  accomplishments  entitlehcrto  amonarch. 
i  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it’s  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with 
j  your  commands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  beoflcnded 
if  I  quit  your  presence. 

;  Sir  Will.  Not  I,  not  in  the  least ;  go  about  your 
i  business. 

!  Y.  Mead.  Sir,  I  obey. 

Hawth.  Now%  madam,  is  the  time. 

!  [Rosetta  advances,  Young  Meadows  turns 

I  round,  and  sees  her. 

j  Sir  Will  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from  me 
I  now  ? 

i  Hawth.  Perhaps,  Sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
I  like  the  lady ;  and  if  so,  pray  don’t  put  a  force  upon 
I  hia  inclination. 

y.  Mead.  You  need  not  have  taken  this  method. 
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sir,  to  let  me  s.ee  you  are  acquainted  with  my  foil}', 
whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  Win.  Well,  but  Tom,  suppose  I  g’ive  my  con¬ 
sent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman? 

Y.  Mead.  Your  consent,  sir  ! 

Sir  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if  it  is 
not  truth  ;  this  is  my  friend’s  daughter. 

Y.  Mead.  Sir ! 

Ros.  Even  so  ;  ’tis  very  true  indeed.  In  short,  you 
have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman  than  I 
have  a  gentlewoman ;  but  yon  see  we  are  designed 
for  one  another,  ’tis  jdam. 

Y.  Mead.  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  either  hear 
or  see ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowding  on  my  ima¬ 
gination  ;  while,  like  one  just  awakened  from  a 
dream,  I  doubt  w  Inch  is  reality,  which  delusion. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a 
bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Y.  Mead.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  patience  ;  do 
you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  Will.  Give  her  to  you!  ay,  that  I  do,  and  my 
blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Y.  Mead.  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  ;  I  inquire  no  farther  ;  here  I  fix  the  utmost 
limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

DUET. 


Y.  Mead, 
Ros. 

Y.  Mead. 
Ros. 

Together. 


llawtJi. 


All  I  wish  in  hei  obtaining. 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart ; 

Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining, 
Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing. 

Love  with  length  of  years  increasing. 
Tims  my  heart  and  hand  surrender,* 
Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight ; 
Constant  still,  and  kind,  and  tender, 
ftlay  our  flames  burn  ever  bright. 

’Give  you  joy,  sir ;  and  you,  fair  lady- 


And,  under  lavour.  I’ll  salute  you,  too,  if  tliere’s  no 
lear  of  jealousy. 
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Y.  Mead.  And  may  I  believe  this? — Pr’ythee  tell 
me,  dear  Rosetta. 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house,  and  1^11  tell  you  every 
thiii':!^ — I  must  intreat  the  good  offices  of  Sir  William, 
and  Air.  Hawthorn,  immediately ;  for  I  am  in  the  ut¬ 
most  uneasiness  about  my  poor  friend  Lucinda. 
Hawtli.  Why,  whaRs  the  matter? 

Ros.  I  don't  know,  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  I  left 
her  just  now  in  vei'y  disagreeable  circumstances: 
j  however,  I  hope,  if  there’s  any  mischief  fallen  out 

i  between  her  father  and  her  lover - 

;  Haivth.  The  music-master  !  I  thought  so. 

Sir  Will.  AVhat,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case?  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I  am ;  for 
we’ll  make  a  double  wedding  ;  and,  by  way  of  cele¬ 
brating  it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to  show  the  brides . 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town.  And,  Master  Haw¬ 
thorn,  you  shall  be  of  the  party — Come,  children,  go 
before  us,  [Exit  Ros.  Sc  Y.  Alead.  l.  h. 

Huwth.  Thank  you.  Sir  William;  I’ll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the  young  folks 
married ;  but  us  to  London,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

AIR. 

If  ever  I’m  catch’d  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 

May  I  ne’er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  unbroke, 
Nor  the  pleasure  the  counti'y  enjoys. 

Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

Where,  gaping,  the  Cockneys  they  fleece. 

Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  master  walk  in, 
And  show  me  for  two-pence  a  piece. 

[Exeunt  L.  h 

♦  SCENE  III. 

Justice  AVoodcock’s  Hall. 

Justice  Woodcock,  Mrs.  Deborah  Wood¬ 
cock,  Lucinda,  Eustace,  and  Hodge.  l.h. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can  hear, 
or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ?  1  toll  you,  I  left 
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that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet ;  and,M  hile  I  have 
been  with  yon,  they  have  broke  open  tlie  door,  and 
got  him  out  again. 

J.  Wood  Well,  yon  hear  what  they  say. 

BIrs.  Deb.  I  care  not  what  they  say  ;  it's  yon  en¬ 
courage  them  in  their  impudence — Harkye,  hussy, 
will  you  face  me  down  that  J  did  not  lock  the  fellow 

up  ? 

Lucin.  Really,  aunt,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean? 
wiicii  you  talk  intelligibly,  I’ll  answer  you. 

Dust.  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the  jest  a 
little  too  far. 

BIrs.  Deb.  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you  toge¬ 
ther  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  design  of 
going  otr  to-night,  nor  tind  the  bundles  packed  up — 
Eust.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lucin.  hy^  aunt,  you  rave. 

BIrs.  Deb.  lirother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  Avoman, 
she  confessed  the  Avhole  affair  to  me  from  first  to  last ; 
and  in  this  very  place  was  down  upon  her  marroAV- 
])ones  for  half  an  hour  together,  to  beg  1  Avould  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  you.  ' 

Hodge.  Oh  lord  !  oh  lord  ! 

Bit  s.  Deb.  What,  sirrah,  Avould  you  brazen  me  too  ! 
Take  that,  \^Doxes  him. 

Hodge.  I  Avish  you  Avould  keep  your  hands  to  your¬ 
self;  you  strike  me,  because  jouhave  been  telling 
his  AVorshi|)  stories. 

J.  Wood.  AVhy,  sister,  you  are  tipsy ! 

BIrs.  Deb.  T  tipsy,  brother  ! — 1—  that  newer  touch 
n  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year’s  cjid  to  year’s 
end  ;  but  now  and  then  a  little  aniseed  Avater,  Avhen 
I  have  got  the  cholic. 

Lucin.  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complaining  of 
the  stomach-ache  all  day ;  and  may  ha\  e  taken  too 
poAvcrfnl  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

J.  Wood.  Come,  come,  1  see  well  enough  hoAv  it  is ; 
this  is  a  lie  of  her  OAvn  invention,  to  make  herself  ap- 
'  pear  Avise:  but,  you  simpleton,  did  you  not  knoAV  I 
must  find  you  out? 
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Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  Hawthorn,  Ro- 
,  setta,  and  Young  Meadows.  l.  h. 

Y.  Mead.  Bless  me,  sir,  look  who  is  yonder  ! 

Sir  Will.  Cocksboiies,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  arc  you 
there  ? 

East.  Plague  on’t,  this  rencounter  is  unlucky— Sir 
AVilliam,  your  servant. 

Sir  Will.  Your  servant,  again  and  again,  heartily 
your  servant ; — may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you.  \Crosses  to  Eustace,' 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  Sir  William,  are  you  acquainted 
with  this  person  ? 

Sir  Will.  What,  with  Jack  Eustace!  why  he’s  my 
kinsman :  his  mother  and  I  was  cousin  germans 
once  removed;  and  Jack’s  a  very  worthy  young 
fellow; — may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  I  tell  a  word 
of  a  lie. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Sir  William,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  this  man  is  a  music-f 
master;  a  thrummer  of  wire,  and  a  scraper  of  catgut, 
and  teaches  my  daughter  to  sing. 

Sir  Will.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  music-master ! 
no,  no,  I  know  him  better. 

Eust.  ’Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry  on 
this  absurd  farce  any  longer?— What  that  gentleman 
tcll.s  you,  is  very  true,  sir ;  I  am  no  music-master, 

indeed. 

J.  Wood.  You  are  not,  you  own  it  then  ? 

East.  Nay,  more,  sir ;  1  am  as  that  lady  repre¬ 
sented  me,  [Pointing  to  Mrs.  Deborah,]  your 
daughter’s  lover;  whom,  with  her  own  consent,  I  did 
intend  to  have  carried  oft’  this  night ;  but  now  that  ^ 
Sir  AVilliam  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  you  who,  and 
what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity,  from 
which  I  expect  greater  advantages  than  I  could 
reap  from  any  imposition  on  your  unsuspicious 

nature.  ^  ^  ^  . 

Mrs.  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  you  to  say  lor 

yourself  now  ?  Y  ou  have  made  a  precious  day’s  work 
of  it !  Had  my  advice  been  taken— O,  I  am  ashamed 
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of  you  ;  but  you  are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can’t  be 
helped  :  however,  you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct 
you. 

Lucin.  Dear  papa,  pardon  me. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  do,  sir,  forgive  her;  my  cousin  Jack 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  I’ll  answer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak  two  or 
three  words  to  his  worship. — Come,  my  dear  sir, 
tliough  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am  sure  you  can 
deny  me  nothing  :  love  is  a  venial  fault — you  know 
M  hat  I  mean. — Be  reconciled  to  ycur  daughter,  I 
conjure  you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  affections — 
What,  not  a  word. 

AIR. 


Go,  naughty  man,  I  can’t  abide  you  ; 

Are  then  your  vows  so  soon  forgot.^ 

Ah  !  now  I  see,  if  I  had  try’d  you, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot. 

■  But  here  I  charge  you— Make  them  happy; 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bliss ; 
Come  be  a  dear  good-natur’d  pappy, 

And  I’ll  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 


Mrs.  Deb.  Come,  turn  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
thankAil  my  brother  does  not  hang  you,  for  he  could 
do  it^ — he’s  a  justice  of  peace :  turn  out  of  the  house, 
I  say - 

J.  Wood.  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house ; — he  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs.  Del).  He  shan’t  marry  my  niece. 

J.  Wood.  Shan’t  he?  but  I’ll  show  you  the  dif¬ 
ference  now ;  I  say,  he  shall  marry  her,  and  what 
will  you  do  about  it? 

Mrs.  Deb.  And  you  will  give  him  your  estate  too, 
will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Why,  I’m  sure  he’s  a  vagabond. 

J.  Wood.  I  like  him  the  better,  I  would  have  him 
a  vagabond. 

Mrs.  Deb,  Brother,  brother !' 
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Hawth.  Come,  come,  madam,  all's  very  well,  and 
I  see  my  neighbour  is,  what  I  always  thought  liim,  a 
man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir'  Will.  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say 
so  too. 

J.  Wood.  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daughter, 
and  bless  you  both  together ;  but  hark  you,  no  money 
till  I  die.  Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool. 

Mrs.  Deb.  Ah  I  brotlier,  you  are  a  foolish  old  man. 

[Exit  L.  H. 

Hawth.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your  neigh¬ 
bours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to  make  up 
the  company  of  your  statute  ball  i  yonder’s  music, 
too,  I  see;  shall  we  enjoy  ourselves?  If  so,  give  mo 
your  hand.  . 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here’s  my  hand,  and  we  will  enjoy 
ourselves.  Heaven  bless  you  both,  children,  I  say. 


Enter  Village, 
(iPUZ'  l-f- 


erent  sides. 


Hei  ice  with  cares,  complaints,  ind 
\  f elcomt  jollity  a  tid  joy  ; 

Ev’  ry  gviet  in  pleasi  re  drowni  ig, 
Ilirth  th  s  happy  light  employ  : 

Le  ’3  to  frimdship  do  our  dut*?, 

I  ,augh  ar  d  sing  so  me  good  old  strain 
Drink  a  heilth  to  lo/e  and  beruty — 
the  ^  long  in  triumph  i  fign. 


THE  ENa 


sttttatton  of  the  characters  on  the 

FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 


HASTE  THEE  NYMPH.— Hawcfd. 
Air. — Introduced  by  Mr.  Brdham — Act  I. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  yputhful  jollity  ; 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreath’d  smiles  ; 
Such  as  hang  on,Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek,; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  caj  e  derides. 

And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 


TOGETHER  LET.  US  RANGE  THE  FIELDS. 
UvET—Iniroducedby  Mr.  Horn  and  Bliss  Wilson — Act  Ilh 

,  Together  let  us  range  the  fields, 

Impearl’d  with  the  morning  dew  ; 

Or  view  the  fruits  the  vineyard  yields, 

Or  the  apples’  clustering  bough  ;  ' 

There  in  close  emboM'er’d  shades. 

Impervious  to  the  noon-tide  ray. 

By  trickling  rills  we’ll  love  the  sultry  hours  away. 


